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II.— THE DATE OF THE VATINIAN LAW. 

Early in June, 60 b. c, Cicero wrote to Atticus that Caesar 
would be home from Spain in two days, but Cicero hardly 
dreamed that momentous issues waited on that homecoming. 
The political situation in Rome was complicated. The harmony 
of the senate and the knights, which Cicero had established 
during his consulship, had been destroyed by the bickering over 
the Asian tax-contract and by the trial of Clodius. The popular 
party was practically leaderless. Catiline was dead ; Caesar had 
been away for a year ; Crassus was sulking at the greater favor 
shown Pompey, with whom he had quarrelled during their con- 
sulship ten years before. Pompey was the popular idol, though 
his natural instincts were rather with the senate. That body, 
however, had received him coldly on his return from the east, 
and, worse yet, had refused to ratify his arrangements there or 
to reward his veterans. 

Three candidates were in the field for the consulship of 59 
B. c, Bibulus, Lucceius, and Caesar. As early as December, 61 
B. c, both Caesar and Bibulus were coquetting with Lucceius, 
who was wealthy and not too positive in his political views. The 
date of the election was already set when Caesar arrived at the 
gates of the city, but he asked for a triumph and for the 
privilege of standing for the consulship in absence. ' Being 
refused, he gave up the triumph and began his campaign for 
the consulship. 

I shall turn aside for a moment to consider the date of the 
formation of the first triumvirate. The testimony of the ancient 
authors generally is that the triumvirate was organized in 60 
B. c, and most modern authors have followed them (a con- 
venient collection of references to the sources may be found in 
Sihler, Annals of Caesar, 80 if.). Ferrero, however, misled, as 
I shall show, by Suetonius, says that the triumvirate was organ- 
ized after the election, not before (Greatness and Decline, I, 
283). The narrative of Suetonius (lul. 19) is as follows: E 
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duobus consulatus competitoribus, Lucio Lucceio Marcoque Bi- 
bulo, Lucceium sibi adiunxit, pactus ut is, quoniam inferior 
gratia esset pecuniaque poUeret, nummos de suo, communi 
nomine, per centurias pronuntiaret. Qua cognita re optimates, 
quos metus ceperat nihil non ausurum eum in summo magistratu 
concordi et consentiente coUega, auctores Bibulo fuerunt tantun- 
dem pollicendi, ne Catone quidem abnuente earn largitionem e 
re publica fieri. Igitur cum Bibulo consul creatur. Eandem ob 
causam opera ab optimatibus data est ut provinciae futuris con- 
sulibus minimi negoti, id est silvae callesque, decernerentur. 
Qua maxime iniuria instinctus, omnibus officiis Cn. Pompeium 
adsectatus est ... . Pompeioque M. Crassum reconciliavit 
. . . . ac societatem cum utroque iniit It has been ob- 
served that Suetonius is careful about chronology,' and it is also 
true that in such matters votes should be weighed, not counted. 
Yet the fact that almost all other ancient testimony contradicts 
that of Suetonius should lead us to examine more carefully his 
statements. A little study will reveal his real meaning. The 
sentence beginning Igitur is merely parenthetical or proleptic, 
otherwise eandem ob causam loses meaning. The important 
thing was that thanks to the corruption fund for Bibulus, he, 
not the dangerously neutral Lucceius, was to be Caesar's col- 
league. The senate took two measures against Caesar: first, 
they tried (and successfully) to secure the election of Bibulus 
with him (my parenthetical phrase " and successfully " stands 
to my whole narrative precisely as does Igitur .... creatur 
to that of Suetonius) ; second, having tried to render him as 
harmless as possible during his consulship, they tried to render 
him as harmless as possible after it by giving him a worthless 
province. Suetonius is not therefore necessarily inconsistent 
with the other sources in regard to the date of the triumvirate. 
Ferrero argues that the brief interval between Caesar's return 
and the election was not sufficient for the lengthy negotiations 
necessary, but he seems to forget that Caesar had been in com- 
munication with Lucceius long before (Cic. Att. I. 17. 11), and 
might have been with Pompey and Crassus too. It is true that 
Cicero knew nothing of it till December, 60 b. c, when Balbus 
came to him with an invitation to cooperate, adding that Caesar 

» Cf. Dufif, Jour, of Phil. 34. 166. 
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intended to reconcile Pompey and Crassus (Att. II. 3. 3). It 
is doubtful if Caesar would have risked this rather hazardous 
prophecy if he had not already accomplished it. Of course the 
existence of the compact was not generally known until the 
agreement of the next three years revealed it. 

I shall revert later to another misconception to which the 
passage in Suetonius has given rise, that the senate waited 
until after election to decree the consular provinces, and thus 
violated the Sempronian law. The interpretation given above 
may acquit the senate of this. Some possible consequences of 
their action, and possible implications of the phrase silvae 
callesque will be given later. 

An attempt will now be made to enumerate the principal 
events of the year 59 b. c, and to establish their chronological 
order. I have spoken before of the attention Suetonius pays to 
chronology, and shall therefore begin with his account, which 
has the additional merit of being the most complete of the 
ancient narratives, though not itself complete. I shall supple- 
ment this by summaries of the events of the year as recorded 
by otheir ancient authors, and finally shall date these events 
as accurately as possible by references in Cicero's letters and 
elsewhere. 

In outline form the events mentioned by Suetonius (lul. 
20-22) and by other sources are : 

1. Publication of the a.cta diurna; 

2. Revival of an old custom that the consul without the fasces 
should be attended by an accensus and lictors ; 

3. Publication of the first agrarian law ; followed by 

4. Expulsion of Bibulus from the forum, and his retirement 
to his house. Thereafter he contented himself with issuing 
edicts that he was observing the heavens ; 

5. Second agrarian law ; 

6. Remission of one third of the Asian tax-contract ; 

7. Other acts of generosity ; during these 

8. The arrest and imprisonment of Cato ; and 

9. The intimidation of Lucullus ; 

10. Clodius allowed to become a plebeian, while Cicero in 
iudicio quodam (i. e., that of Antonius) was deploring the state 
of the times; 

11. Plot of Vettius; 
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12. Marriage of Caesar to Calpurnia ; 

13. Marriage of Pompey to Julia ; 

14. The Vatinian Law ; supplemented by 

15. A decree of the senate giving Caesar Gallia Comata too. 

16. (Plut. Pomp. 47 f.) The ratification of Pompey's acts ; 

17. (ibid.) The election of Gabinius and Piso as consuls; 

18. (Plut. Caes. 14.) The election of Clodius as tribune; 

19. (Plut. Cato 31 f.) The oath to observe the agrarian laws 
imposed on all candidates ; 

20. (App. B. C. II. 2. 10 ff.) Exhibitions of every sort (as a 
result of which came 14) ; 

21. (ibid.) The election of Vatinius (!) and Clodius as 
tribunes ; 

22. (Dio 38. iff.) Many laws not specifically mentioned. 

Never does Plutarch attempt to give a consistent and com- 
plete account of the events of this year. Thus in the Lucullus 
(42), he mentions 8, 9, 11 only. In the Crassus (14) he refers 
only to 14, and in the Cicero (30) he says only that Cicero asked 
Caesar for an appointment and later resigned it. More com- 
plete narratives are found in the Cato, the Pompey, and the 
Caesar. In Pomp. 47 f. he speaks of 3, 4, 5, 13, 12, 4 (again), 
16, 17. In Caes. 14 he mentions 3, 5, 13, 12, 4, 14, 8, 18. In 
Cato 31 f. he says that 13 happened as soon as Caesar was 
declared elected. He then mentions 3, 4, 19, 5, 8, 14, 18, 17. 
Appian (B. C. II. 2. 10 ff.) gives the events in this order: 3 
and s together, 4, 19, 11, 16, 6, 20, 14, 13, 12, 21. Dio (38. i ff.) 
gives the following list: 3, 8, 4, 5, 6, 16, 22, 14, 12, 13, 11, 10. 
Velleius (II. 44. 3-5) mentions only 13, 6, 4, 14. 

A general resemblance is to be observed in the lists, not 
only in content but also in arrangement. In Suetonius, Dio, 
Appian, and, to a certain extent, in the longer accounts of 
Plutarch (though he does not always agree with himself), the 
numbers in general increase. The list in Velleius is too short to 
permit a statement. Certain points mentioned by Suetonius 
are found nowhere else: i, 2, 7 (unless this is to be identified 
with 16 and 22) , 15. Items 3 and 5 are not separated by Appian. 
In consequence 4, 8, 9 are sometimes mentioned with 3, some- 
times with 5, sometimes only vaguely in connection with the 
whole contest. However, items 3-9, 16, 19 belong together in 
time and in character. I shall discuss the various events in 
order. 
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Items I and 2 are not mentioned except by Suetonius, and 
can not then be dated. 

The agrarian laws may be dated fairly accurately, and with 
them the other events of the group 3-9 inclusive. It was 
known at least as early as December, 60 b. c, that Caesar would 
bring in an agrarian law early in the year (Cic. Att. II. 2. 3). 
This had been the procedure in 63 and also in 60 b. c. The 
first law seems to have been passed and the commission of 
twenty appointed when Cicero wrote Att. II. 6. 2, probably in 
April, 59 B. c. There is no certain reference to 5 before Att. 
II. 16. I (Kal. Mai.). There is a reference to the oath that 
accompanied this law (19) in Att. II. 18. 2 (written from 
Rome, therefore after June i, 59 b. c.).^ No other allusions 
are made to events connected with the agrarian laws in the con- 
temporary letters except in Att. II. 16. 2, which seems to refer 
to 4 and to Pompey's expressed willingness to use force to 
defend Caesar's legislation (cf. Plut. Pomp. 41). I shall return 
to this point later. The arrest of Cato is not mentioned by 
Cicero, but it is barely possible that something especially 
spectacular caused the reference to him in Att. II. 5. 2, where 
Cato's opinion is highly valued by Cicero. This letter was 
written probably about the middle of April. The agrarian 
laws seem then to belong to the first few months of the year, 
possibly to March-April, as February was given up to hearing 
foreign embassies. If the custom of alternating the fasces was 
observed at this time, Bibulus would have had them in January 
and March ; this however is doubtful.^ Suetonius, Appian, and 
Dio are therefore justified in putting them early in the list of 
events of the year. Connected in all probability with the 
agrarian laws were the clashes with Cato, Bibulus and LucuUus. 
In Pomp. 41 Plutarch says that Bibulus continued in retirement 
for eight months, which fits in very well with the other evidence. 
So too Velleius (II. 44. 5) says " Bibulus .... maiore parte 
anni domi se tenuit." 

* Cf . Abbott, The Chronology of Cicero's Letters of the Year S9 b. c, 
in A. J. P. 19. 389 ff. Abbott puts this letter between June 15 and July 6. 
My independent dating of the letters of this year agrees in general with 
his. 

'Mommsen, Staatsr. I'. 4iff.; Willems, Le Senat, II. 126-28. 
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I come now to the measure for the relief of the publicans. 
If this was the prize offered to Crassus for joining the tri- 
umvirate, it might be expected to come early in the year as 
evidence that Caesar was carrying out his part of the bargain. 
It is mentioned high in the list by Suetonius and not much later 
by Appian and Dio. It seems to be referred to by Cicero in Att. 
II. i6. 2, written about May i, though it may be the whole 
question, which had been under discussion for two years, and 
not any particular proposal that was in Cicero's mind. Along 
with this measure would naturally go the other bill for the rati- 
fication of Pompey's acts, the rewards for his soldiers having 
been provided for in part at least by the second agrarian law. 
Strangely no reference is made to this by Suetonius (unless, as 
I have suggested, it is one of the numerous acts of generosity 
which Caesar performed, but it is mentioned immediately after 
5 by Plutarch (Pomp. 41), between 5 and 6 by Appian and im- 
mediately after 6 by Dio. There is no certain reference in 
Cicero. Nothing forbids us then to put the ratification of Pom- 
pey's acts early in the year, even if nothing compels us to do 
so. This would be the natural place for it if it were Pompey's 
reward for giving up his quarrel with Crassus and joining the 
triumvirate. What the other acts of generosity were is 
unknown. 

Cicero tells us (de domo 16. 21) that when he was defending 
C. Antonius, and had made some remarks lamenting the politi- 
cal situation, Clodius was made a plebeian, apparently because 
certain powerful persons had given heed to a garbled version 
of Cicero's words. The date can be fixed with fair accuracy. 
From Att. II. 2. 3, written in December, 60 b. c, we learn that 
the jury which was to try Antonius was being impanelled, but 
Antonius himself had not returned from Macedonia. In 
another passage (in Vat. 11. 27), we are told that Vatinius early 
in his term proposed a law de alternis consiliis reiciendis, which 
Cicero praises. At the same time he blames the author for 
waiting so long before having it passed that Antonius was 
unable to profit by it. The adoption of Clodius had been accom- 
plished when Att. II. 7. 2 was written, about April 16. The 
letters of Cicero of this time are full of references to Clodius, 
most of them in connection with his proposed embassy to 
Tigranes, though in the letter just mentioned the chance of his 
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securing the tribunate was discussed. The first news that he 
was actually a candidate for that office seems to have been 
received from Curio on April 19 (Att. II. 12. 2). The trial of 
Antonius is usually assigned to the first two months of the year ; 
it might have been a little later, but in no case later than early 
April. 

Items 3-10 inclusive therefore belong to the first four months 
of the year. It is impossible to establish any more definitely 
their chronological relation to one another, except in the case 
of 3 and 5, which came in that order. For our immediate pur- 
pose, it is unnecessary to determine more closely the order of 
these events. I should conceive, however, that the order was 
roughly this : In the early part of the year, when Caesar was 
still trying to co-operate with the senate, probably little of an 
important character was done. If February was consumed by 
hearing embassies, there was probably no important bill pro- 
posed by Caesar himself before March (Vatinius, of course, 
who was inaugurated in the preceding December, might have 
proposed but not carried his bill de alternis consiliis reiciendis 
earlier). As the commission to execute the provisions of the 
first agrarian law was already active in mid-April (see above) 
and is not there spoken of as very recently appointed, we may 
imagine that this law was proposed in March; that the senate 
soon revealed its plan of campaign, as a result of which Caesar 
went to the assembly. The debates there and the obstructive 
tactics of the senatorial party may have induced Caesar to put 
through items i and 2 as entering wedges in his attack upon the 
prerogatives of the senate. Being successful in these prelimi- 
naries, he brought in and finally passed his first agrarian law. 
All indications point to a rather protracted debate on both 
the agrarian laws. During these debates at any stage might 
have occurred the attacks on Cato, Bibulus and LucuUus. Prob- 
ably the next generation of Romans could hardly have told 
just when. The debates over these laws, the remission of the 
Asian tax-contract for the benefit of the publicans, and the 
ratification of Pompey's acts, consumed the rest of March, 
April and perhaps early May. During this intense activity 
Caesar still found time to assist the transfer of Clodius to the 
ranks of the plebeians, a proceeding which seems to have been 
decided upon suddenly and executed with haste (cf. Suet. lul. 

25 
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20 : " Publium Clodium .... eodem die horaque nona trans- 

duxit"). 

The plot of Vettius, whatever it was, occurred in the latter 
half of the year. Our sources are confused. Appian puts it 
before 6 and 16. Dio mentions it and the transfer of Clodius 
last among the events of the year. We have a full description 
of the affair, written soon after it happened, in Att. II. 24, an 
undated letter. The limits within which the plot came can 
be established. In Att. II. 24. 2 Cicero speaks of a warning 
given Pompey by Bibulus a. d. iii. Id. Mai. The letter was then 
written no earlier than this date. It is, as a matter of fact, too 
early, as Cicero had not then returned to Rome. The tradi- 
tional order of the letters to Atticus of this period seems to be 
correct wherever we have sure tests (in general cf. Abbott, 
op. cit.), and we may advance the earliest possible date of II. 
24 as follows: In Att. II. 21. 3 Cicero speaks of a speech made 
by Pompey on July 25. If the letters are in sequence II. 24 
belongs after July 25, probably in early or middle August if 
not later. The assumption that the traditional order is correct 
is confirmed by the relation of II. 23 and 24. In II. 23. 3 Cicero 
asks Atticus to be in Rome at the time of the inauguration of 
the tribunes (December 10), if not at their election. At the 
beginning of II. 24 he enjoins even greater haste than he had 
urged in his last letter, which is probably II. 23, as there is no 
evidence of a lost letter. (This evidence has already been used 
so far by Abbott.) We know that the comitia (meaning prob- 
ably the consular comitia) were postponed to Oct. 18. The rela- 
tive dates of tribunician and consular elections is uncertain,^ but 
there is no reason to believe that in this year they did not occur 
close together, no matter whether the consular or the tribunician 
election came first. Cicero wanted Atticus in Rome for the 
tribunician if possible, and would naturally allow him as much 
time as he could to get to Rome. We have no explicit evidence 
as to the time necessary, nor do we know precisely where in 
Epirus Atticus was, though our first guess may be Buthrotum. 
Probably six weeks is the least time necessary to allow Cicero's 

■ Mommsen, Staatsr. I. 580, n. 2 puts the consular comitia first ; Lange, 
Rom. Alt. I '. 718, followed by Sanford in University of Nebraska 
Studies, XL 304, puts the tribunician first. Our problem does not 
demand certainty. The difference in date of the letter will be small. 
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messenger to get to Atticus and Atticus to make the necessary 
arrangements and get to Rome.' We might then date Att. II. 
23 as late as September first, though probably late August is 
safer, and II. 24 very soon thereafter. This fixes the date of 
the plot of Vettius. A terminus ante quern is established by 
Cicero's statement (in Vat. 10. 25) that one purpose of the 
plot was to discredit Lentulus in his campaign for the consul- 
ship. The plot therefore occurred before the election (about 
Oct. 18; Att. II. 20. 6). (Abbott dates II. 24 in mid- August; 
Baiter, whom Watson follows, August; Mtiller says merely 
before Oct. 18; Tyrrell gives no exact date.) 

The marriages arranged to secure the permanence of the 
triumvirate have been variously dated. Velleius mentions the 
marriage of Pompey and Julia first ; Appian and Dio agree with 
Suetonius in mentioning both marriages late in the year. Plu- 
tarch (Cato 31) says that the marriage of Pompey and Julia 
came immediately after Caesar's election. In Pomp. 47 he 
says merely that the match was arranged suddenly. This 
statement is confirmed by the solitary reference in Cicero (Att. 
II. 17. 2; early May), which speaks of ista repentina adHnitatis 
coniunctio. The early date of Plutarch can not stand against 
Cicero's testimony; neither can the late date indicated by 
Appian, Dio and Suetonius. Velleius here seems more accurate. 
We may say however that the historians who mention the 
events late in the year may have unintentionally misled us. 
There was a clear logical and rhetorical difference between 
these marriages, and legislation and historians might very 
easily displace, consciously or unconsciously, such events for 
rhetorical purposes. (This can hardly be true of Suetonius, 
who says that the marriages were arranged sub idem tempus 
with respect to the plot of Vettius. He may of course not 
have known when the plot occurred.) Modern historians are 
very likely to devote a separate paragraph to the marriages, 
even though in general following chronology. Nothing dates 
the marriage of Caesar and Calpurnia. It is mentioned in con- 
nection with the other, but this might be on logical grounds. 

'Acastus reached the Piraeus from Rome in twenty-one days, but the 
trip was made sane strenue (Cic. Fam. XIV. 5. l). We shall be safe in 
allowing at least as long as for an ordinary trip to Epirus, though we 
can not be sure about any particular case without direct testimony. 
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Omitting 14 for a moment, I shall give briefly the evidence 
for the later items. Item 15 is not mentioned but obviously 
follows 14. Item 16 has been discussed above in connection 
with 6. The elections (17, 18, 21 — the statement that Vati- 
nius and Clodius were elected together is clearly wrong) were 
held in October, as shown above. Item 20 is undatable, but 
the games may have come in mid-summer, or perhaps have 
been part of the very numerous holidays of the autumn. Their 
position in the list indicates the former, and we have a period 
of several months (May- August, roughly) to which we can 
assign nothing. The same is true of the numerous laws re- 
garded as unimportant by Dio (22) . These too may have come 
in the summer months. 

We come at last to 14. Before attempting to date it, I wish 
to consider the law in its general relation to the political situa- 
tion. It will be remembered that according to Suetonius the 
senate decreed the consuls silvae callesque. It has sometimes 
been stated that the senate violated the Sempronian law by wait- 
ing until after election to decree the consular provinces, but the 
interpretation given above disposes of this charge. However 
legal their action may have been in this respect, it was certainly 
very foolish, and perhaps also illegal in another respect. Pro- 
fessor Rolfe (PAPA. 44. xlvii-xlviii) concluded that silvae 
callesque was a slang term explanatory of minimi negoti, and 
in A. J. P. 36. 323 if. he has considered more fully the meaning 
of the words, and the identity of these provinces with the 
quaestorian callium provincia. Among other things he asks 
whether the senate decreed one province or two. Apparently 
no silvarum provincia to balance callium p. ever existed, and 
if silvae callesque means callium provincia there was only one 
province for two proconsuls (for these were undoubtedly pro- 
consular provinces; see the references in Rolfe, A. J. P. 1. c). 
There arises in consequence a series of delicate questions, assum- 
ing that provinciae in reference to Caesar's time can mean one 
province. The declaration of one province for two magistrates 
would be about the same as depriving one of them of a pre- 
rogative if not of an actual legal right. In earlier times it 
was not uncommon for the senate to assign both consuls to one 
provincia: e. g., Liv. 32. 28. 8 ff. and 32. 48. 8 ff., etc. But 
this was a different matter : consuls, not proconsuls, were in- 
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volved, and Sulla's legislation was still far in the future. 
Bibulus apparently did not want a province — at least he did 
not take one until drafted along with Cicero after Pompey's 
legislation of 52 b. c, but the senate could hardly take into 
consideration the preference of a candidate not yet elected. 
Evidence is scanty, but it is probable that the senate always 
decreed two proconsular provinces and took it for granted, 
with perfect justice, that both would be claimed. In 63 b. c. 
Cicero did not take a province and Metellus Celer was sent to 
the vacant province of Cisalpine Gaul as proconsul though he 
had been only praetor (the title is regular enough). Cicero 
does not miss the chance to remind him that this more desirable 
province had been allotted to him through his own (Cicero's) 
self-denial (Fam. V. 2. 3). We do not know that Cicero had 
announced during his campaign that he did not want a province 
if elected but, if he had done so, the senate could hardly have 
taken cognizance of the announcement and selected only one 
province. His ofBcial announcement at least was made later : 
cf. in Pis. 2. 5, in a chronological list of the events of his 
consulship. A passage in Att. II. i. 3, containing a list of his 
consular speeches — his renunciation of a province is the sixth — 
is bracketed by some editors. The former reference however 
is sufficient to prove that the real renunciation was made dur- 
ing his term and not before election. The list of praetors and 
consuls who did not take provinces is fairly long but we know 
too little about their cases to draw conclusions. It seems 
reasonable to believe that the senate regularly chose two pro- 
consular provinces, filling one if necessary with a praetor or 
another promagistrate from a previous year. If now the senate 
did decree only one province, it violated custom if not an actual 
provision of law, and Caesar could thus justify himself for 
going to the people for his province. If the senate did decree 
two provinces, as is more probable, which can not be identified 
but were both worthless, they were again guilty of infringing 
upon a moral if not a legal right, and Caesar was again justi- 
fied in appealing to the people. In any case their choice was a 
gratuitous insult to Caesar, whose election they practically 
conceded. That Bibulus, if elected, would have to suffer along 
with Caesar, was a matter of minor importance. Perhaps it 
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was the prospect of having to take a poor province that helped 
Bibulus to decide that he did not want one. 

Let us now attempt to date the law. The preceding dis- 
cussion has revealed the fidelity of Suetonius, particularly, to 
chronology, and to a lesser degree the fidelity of the other 
writers. Velleius gives only a brief list, but this seems very 
accurate as far as it goes. The most notable exception is in the 
matter of the marriages, and this deviation can be easily ex- 
plained. One's first assumption would then be that the Vatinian 
law was passed late in the year. Unfortunately we have no 
contemporary reference to the law. Att. II. 25, written before 
the elections but after II. 24, for which see above, refers only 
to the general hopelessness of the political situation. Ad Q. F. 
I. 2, written after the elections but before the inauguration of 
the tribunes, mentions nothing but the attack of C. Cato on 
Pompey, and the chance of a prosecution of Cicero by Clodius. 
On the other hand, Caesar had offered in June (Att. II. 18. 3) 
to take Cicero with him as a legatus, which might indicate that 
Caesar already had a province. The same might be inferred 
from Pompey's threat to the opponents of the agrarian law: 
" Oppressos vos tenebo exercitu Caesaris " (Att. II. 16. 2, about 
May I ) . But Caesar knew that he would have some province, 
and intended to have an army, if he did not already have one. He 
seems to have had an army of some sort the next year before 
he left Rome (Cic. post red. in sen. 13. 32). We need not 
therefore conclude that as early as May Caesar had a province. 
All that can certainly be inferred is that he did not intend to 
have silvae cMesque} 

In the absence of more positive evidence we may assemble 
general probabilities. First, the position of the references in 
the sources indicates a relatively late date, as already pointed 
out. Second, the character of the earlier events of the year 
must be considered. The agrarian laws were primarily vote- 
getting measures, as was that of C. Gracchus, probably that 
brought in by RuUus in 63 b. c, and certainly the numerous 

' It was recognized that a consul on entering oflSce was entitled to a 
province. Cf. Cic. de prov. cons. 15. 37: "Quo mihi nihil videtur 
alienius a dignitate disciplinaque maiorum quam ut qui consul Kalendis 
lanuariis habere provinciam debet, is ut earn desponsam non decretam 
habere videatur." 
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similar proposals of the early Republic (cf. my paper on The 
Conservation of Natural Resources in the Roman Republic, 
Class. Weekly. 8. 58 ff.). Plutarch repeatedly and significantly 
says that Caesar acted more like a tribune than a consul. The 
concession regarding the Asian taxes, which would gain the sup- 
port of the knights, as Appian points out, and the ratification of 
Pompey's acts were partly vote-getting devices and partly pay- 
ment of Caesar's political debts to his colleagues. The other 
acts of generosity mentioned by Suetonius, whatever they were, 
were doubtless of the same character. We know how untiring 
Caesar was in this respect later. Appian expressly states that 
the acceptance of the Vatinian law was the direct result of 
the lavish entertainments which Caesar gave the people, and 
the statement is generally, if not specifically, true. Incidentally 
we may recall the fact that these exhibitions can hardly be 
placed before summer and possibly not before autumn. Cicero 
frequently refers to the unpopularity of the triumvirs, and 
though his statements must not be taken too literally there 
is undoubtedly a measure of truth in them. It is by no means 
certain that before the agrarian laws were passed Caesar could 
have passed such a measure as that of Vatinius. This may be 
said without doubting Caesar's prominence as a democratic 
leader. In July or August Caesar tried in vain to stir up the 
people against Bibulus (Att'. II. 21. 5). How long the dissatis- 
faction of the people continued to be expressed and not simply 
felt, we do not know. The triumvirs were hissed in the theater 
in July (Att. II. 19. 3), and about the same time the crowds 
around the edicts of Bibulus blocked traffic (Att. II. 21. 4). 
Without overemphasizing these statements we may still say 
that there was a substantial element opposed to the triumvirs. 
Probably later their discontent was in some cases transformed 
into a sullen discouragement, in others removed altogether 
under the cumulative influence of agrarian laws, political ser- 
vices, and lavish shows. It seems then that we should place 
the Vatinian law at least in the latter half of the year, prob- 
ably in the last third.^ It was Caesar's reward for service 

' In any case it came before December 9, when Vatinius retired from 
office. Appian, as already noted, is certainly wrong on the year of his 
tribunate. 
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rendered, mainly, as we have seen, in the first four months of 
the year. Ferrero (G. and D. I. 290) suggests that Caesar's 
attention was directed to Gaul by the death of Metellus Celer 
and that the chance of going there was offered by that event, 
which he puts in the middle of February. I do not know what 
evidence he finds for this date : the earliest reference known to 
me is Att. II. 5. 2 (middle of April) , where Cicero wonders who 
will succeed Metellus in the augurate. Nothing fixes more 
definitely the date of his death (cf . Pauly-Wissowa '', s. v., where 
he is said to have been alive after the passage of the agrarian 
law). That the Vatinian law was passed on March i, soon, in 
other words, after the death of Metellus as Ferrero puts it, we 
may safely doubt, as that was not a comitial day. Ferrero makes 
this ingenious combination to explain why Caesar's term in Gaul 
began on March i, 59 b. c. I agree with him that other explana- 
tions of this are unsatisfactory ; that he improves the situation 
I doubt. I am not even perfectly convinced that Caesar's term 
did begin then. The bearing of the date of the Vatinian law on 
this point I hope to discuss at another time.^ 

The list of events as elicited from the sources is not com- 
plete: it omits, for example, the legislation of Caesar's col- 
leagues, especially Vatinius and Calenus ; it omits too the debate 
about Ptolemy and the negotiations with Ariovistus ; most strik- 
ing of all, it omits Caesar's own constructive legislation on the 
government of provinces. This received the approval of the 
ancients but is nowhere referred to by our sources. We may 
guess however with some confidence. Caesar could hardly have 
found time for such legislation before the middle of the year. 
The first four or five months were filled with political activity, 
assuring the position of the triumvirs and paying political debts. 
It is true that the agrarian laws were statesmanlike measures, 
but, even at this time, in preference to a popular but unstates- 
manlike measure, a popular and statesmanlike measure would 

* Mommsen (Die Rechtsfrage zwischen Casar und dem Senat, 42) dis- 
missed the whole matter of the Vatinian law summarily : " Ob das 
Vatinische Gesetz vor oder nach dem i. Marz 695 durchgebracht ward, 
ist nicht bekannt und auch gleichgiiltig." This remark may account for 
the little attention paid to the date, which in my judgment has more 
significance both for the term of Caesar and for our estimate of his 
statesmanship than Mommsen admits. 
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be chosen by Caesar. Incidentally the character of his laws 
makes me doubt whether he was after all entirely responsible for 
the bill of Rullus. I conceive the general order of events of 59 
B. c. to have been as follows : ( i ) measures intended primarily 
to secure Caesar's position and that of the triumvirs — especially 
3, 5, 6, 16 above (if some of these were permanently valuable, 
so much the better) ; (2) provision for Caesar's future — 14 ; 
(3) constructive legislation. This would be roughly parallel 
to his actions during his dictatorship, when, after providing 
for his present and future positions, he took up the problem 
of reform on a large scale. Similar too were the programs 
of C. Gracchus and Sulla. Such a procedure reveals the com- 
bination of practical politician and statesman in Caesar. He 
realized that to accomplish anything for himself or any one else 
he must have abundant support: this we may say without 
attributing to him any far-reaching plans for reform during his 
consulship, and also without attributing to him any indifference 
to anything but his own future. The ease with which Caesar 
and his associates controlled politics, especially at first, may 
be exaggerated. Their victory was not an easy one. Prudence 
and statesmanlike self-denial alike dictated to Caesar the post- 
ponement of the provision for his own future. We must bear 
in mind the fact that while Caesar had given clear indications 
(clear to us, at least) of his possibilities, the Roman estimate 
of him at this time was less high, and he had to his credit no 
brilliant record to which Vatinius might appeal as had Cicero 
of Pompey's career. A rebuff at this time would have been 
fatal to Caesar. The natural procedure on Caesar's part was 
to wait until he was sure that his request would be granted ; 
until he could show his associates that he had faithfully carried 
out his part of the compact ; until he could show the popular 
party a substantial body of legislation in their interest; until 
to foolish and unnecessary insult the senate had added un- 
willingness to co-operate. 

If my reconstruction is correct, our faith in Caesar's states- 
manship is strengthened. Ferrero gives us a Caesar without 
political principles or platform, and this Caesar is probably as 
false as the inspired statesman of Mommsen or Napoleon. 
Caesar should have credit, however, for desiring the good of 
the state even during his consulship. When he could, he used 
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his position and his opportunities to put through valuable 
measures, and he combined the good with the popular when- 
ever he could. Later in the year, he could ask for something 
for himself with the assurance that it was merely fair return 
for what he had already done for others. Unselfishness and 
policy alike however advised postponement. The Vatinian 
law was then, in my opinion, passed late in the year. 

Evan T. Sage. 
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